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Would it be December of 19567 
^ Woe It was after the French war. Tt must have been autumn, 
1940 or something like that, T think, but T am not quite sure. Was it 
autumn, or wae it December, or was it the winter? T think it must have 
? di autumn, 1940, T think s50, 
Q That clears up one difficulty which I had. 
A NWO. I think that what you perhaps are thinking of is origin- 
ally when the Puehrer first wanted to have good relations with Japan. 
Q Yess 
A This was then more from the Weltanschauungs standpoint, end 
perhaps what you are thinkin, of is the anti-Comintern pact, which I 
think was closed, it may have been 1956, T am not quite sure. 
2 f think the date is. December, 1956. 
d A Put that wae more of a Yoltanschauungs pact, which was closed 
against the proparcanda of Polsheviam and so on, which was closed, I 
@ in, first with Japan, and later Italy joined, and then, of course, 
later during the war a number of other states joined it, but that was 
enti-Comintern. That had nothing to do with the Tnited States then. 
3 q You describe it ss Weltanschaulich and at the same time as bein 
anti-Pussian. 
A Anti-Rolshevik, anti-Commntstic, against activities of what 
we called the Comintern, which was work ng in Moscow and head branches, 
secret or open, practically all over the world. Then, you see, Ospec- 


tally also in Sermany. 
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Q It ils very interesting, Of course, I have doon under the 
impression that it was not only the weltanschauung, in the manner that 
you speak of, but was a fector in the balance of power. 


A well, 7 don't think one can say that, Tt was really, in the 
firat place, a "eltanschauun; matter. At the dame tine, of course, you 


8g: we had a very strong anti-Belshevik i EM E 
Germany, It was quite natural tọ cooperate with states like Japan 
who didn't want Commmniatic activities an’ #80 ons 

Q Whose idea was that pact? Who originated the idea of that 
pact? 

A well, I don't really know, How did it come about? The 
Puehrer occasionally sew the Japanese, I saw them quite often. We have 
then an anti-Camintern place in Berlin, an institution whishme called 

[| the antieCemintern. While out of this, the whole thing more or M 
originated, it was an idea which more or M NM in discussions with 
the Puehrer and with me and with the Japanese. We wanted to have good 

oe with the Japanese, The ee 2 02M M RA really 
detes back as far as JM — that hè would like to have good relations 
with Japan, that he believed Japen to be a nation with which one could 
have good relations and so on». That dated back quite a long way». So 
this sort of cradvally developed ané that is the way we came to the 
anti-Comintern pact. 

Q “as Japan the primary thought? Wee it not an ally in the 
wear of Russia? If I may explein, we arp all familiar vith "Hein 
Kampf", and the development of fitier's thought ao far as it appears 
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im publications. It seemed natural, in January of IMS I the Russ- 
ten question should present "9$ P4123 P 

^ Yes; but when this anti-Comintern pact was closed, so tar as 
T pemember it, I don't think that there was any, let us sey, special 

tteRussian line, I mean politically. It was anti-Pussian in the 

Toltanschauung sense, but there EM. political thought of doing oun 
thine against Russia at that time. I don't think s0-« 

Q at the time I wae in Germany, the Rappalo policy was being 
followed. You understand what I mean by thet? 

A. MI 

Q mid this represent s departure from thet policy? 

^ Well, of course, I think one can say, fundamentally, that 
the Wational Socialietic doctrine was so anti-Communist — you perhaps 
remember the speeches which were made here at ‘Nuremberg in 135, 134, 
135, and so on ~- that it was, more or less, I should like to say, in 

air and, of course, the Japanose also wanted to have a closer con- 
tect with Oermany at that tine. | 

4 4 mast spoek rather pointedly». You and I were acquainted in 
Rerlin and you have been the Foreign Minister of Cermany, exper iencec 
in diplesmasy. you do not expect me to believe thet so important a 
step was Sakon simply for reasons of idealogy. I aceept your state- 
ment in some large part, but it te impossible for me to believe that 
so important a step in foreign policy could T taken on these grounds 
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Silene. There must have been the thought of considerations, which I 
Gescribe as balance of power. You can describe them how you will, but 
you understand what I am talking about. 
A That may be so, but there was nothing really, let us say, 
purely political, which came out of tt. Yoğ see, it came this way 
[3 T T T4 1948 2. to the British Foreign Winister then one day 
abeut it, and we were very much anti-Polshevik and anti-Soviet. As a 
matter of fact, anti-Comintern, let us say. I remerbeor talking te this 
English Foreign Minister and telling him, after this pact had deen 
Glesed, the antieComintern pact, that it was perfectly open for Creat 
Pritain to foin, for instance. T remenber that. fT showld like to say 
thie: it was the ides of ‘the Puehrer of establishing a general snti- 
Commonistic front, more or less. 
[^ Se far as Creat Britain is concerned, there had been en Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance until 19227 ! 
MID 
& So your point is not very effective there. 
I beg your pardon? | 
Your point is net very effective because Creat Fritein could 
join. She hed traditional relations with Japan. 
A Yes. 
Q She had been in an open alliance with Jepen until 1922? 
^ 7 know that the English then did not like the idea RB B 
They Öld not want to take an attitude in the matter. T remember thate 
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Q Tell me what was the attitude of the German Foreign %fficet 
A T showld like to say this, this pect was, I think, if I res 
merber well, closed then with the Japanese Ambassador eané tt was signed, 
I think, by myself, on a particular order of the Puehrer. The Poreign 
office, I don't remember really exactly, but T think they just parti- 
a Gipated in advising in the matters As it was oe Weltanachauung matter, 
it was sort of handlod more or less a little bit out of the bands of 
the Poreien oOrfrice. 
Q pid the SI. Office know what was going on? 
I beg your perdon’ 
Did the Foreign Office know what was going on’ 


We acreed that it was signed in December of 136, 


A 

p 

A Oh yes, they got all the contracts; yes. 
3 

[3 


Docember of 156, was it? 
q Yes, it vas signed. At what date do you seppose that the 
Lj Foreign Office knew that Sermany was abcut to make such a treaty? 
4 T think 2 32818 NIU EM EM LL think 
se. T don't remember, though, I must say. I know when it was 8! med, 
T an the contracts, they wont over to M usstlr 
After it was sipned? 
Yess 


Rut here wes a state document, being negotiated in the foreign 


Yeo; that is right. 
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Q Was the Poreten Office a participant, or did the Yoreign 
office know that thie was going on’ 

4 Li ETT tell you exactly about that. T know one thing 
for vure, that it was signed, T think, by myself, on a particular 
order of the Fuehrer, but I am sure the FPuebrer discussed it with the 

UU Poreigen Minister ven Neurath, 

Q You are quite aure? 

A Oh, I should think so, yess 

Q What was Germany's earlier policy in the Par Rast with S 
garde to China, for example? 

A Well, there was a policy, of course, of where we had geod 
relations, as far as I remember, with China. ‘There was a military 
mission there in Ghina, T think with General Chiang Kai Shek, I 
think, wasn't it? 

Q Yes. 

A The relations, J think, with China were pretty good but there 
was nothing perticulerly on the political field, T don't think. Tt 
was just a question, more or less, I think, on the military field of 
instructing the Chiang Kai Shek army. | | 

a] You don't remember the Japanese complaining because of German 
officers helping the Chinese forces after 19567 

A That is poŁsiblo, That may be possible, IX is 
member exactly. You mean complained to uat 

Q Yere 

k yes; that ie poseible. That is quite possible. Yes, it is 
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Q Wy information is that orman officers directed the digging 
of trenches around Shaneha!l asainst the Japanese and that a Cerman 
officer advised the Governor of Shantung, I think, that he should be more 
obedient te Chiang Kai Shek and that Japan complained on these tre points 
ty A What year was that, do you know? 

Q Tris would be betweon MI and 138, 

A That is possible. f course, I wouldn't know very much about 
it because T was in Lendon then, you see. T was Ambassador in London 
at that time, but that is quite possible., T remember that complaints 
had been theree T remember thate 

The point of my remarks is to ascertain from you whether this 
alliance with Japan did not mark a very decided break in the continuity 
of German Policy in the Par fast? 

t A Hell, you mean with China’ 


Q Yes. 


A of course, there is no doubt that it meant a change in policy 
e. 


arä China to a certain extent. our relations with China were going 
on, but there was a-certain cooling off, I think. Later on, when this 
Japahese-China war broke out, we withdrew, as far as I remember, our 
misston there in China, but that was later on, T think, Was that net 
'S8, or something, er 1377? When did this war start? 

Q Hitler ordered the withdrawal of the Cerman militery miesions 

in China tn 139, according to my recollection. However, these precise 
facta aro not what T am ondeavoring to establish, but T am troubles 
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about thie situation: the anti-Cemintern pact marked a very definite 
Ghance in Germany's relations with Russias Up to that time, Cerman 
relations with Musasta had been marked by the Rappolo policy and, 
concurrently, ^ermany hed mainte ined markedly friendly felations, with 
China. The anti-Comintern pact reversed beth of these important lines 
€ poltcy. Therefore, Tt am exceedinely surprised to have you charac- 
terize the anti-Comintern pact as almost altogether ideelogical and 
without much political significance. 

A one can say this: with the getting nto power of the National 
Socialism, the Rappolo policy, I mean with the antagonism between the 
Weltauffassuncen, would come to an end, which eame up in the "Parteita;" 
in 155 when very bard speechos were made against Boleheviem. So I 
think one can say that the change of policy toward Russia -- later on, 
ovine -- gould be marked down with E ON lr 1935, when it 

started, and the anti-Comintern pact of 'S6 was a consequence, you see 
of this fundamental divergeney between the Commnistic and the National 
Qg'''""- doctrine, which I later tried to, in 130, overbridge again 
and try to get Puseta in an entirely new lines Put at that time, I 
think it ts not wrong to say, that the fundamental part was the question 
of world percertion and, of course, It is no doubt that having these 
two Weltauffeassungen standing arainst each other, that II. ee SE 
political element in that. There ta no doubt about that. So far as 
that ts concerned, there is no doubt that the anti-Comintern pact had a 
political element of some kind, but more in the way of what was very 
mech in the mind of the Puehrer at thet time == it te very difficult 
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to explain -- an idea whieh the Puchrer always had in mind, for creat- 
ing a world front against Commnistic activities everywhere. That was 
ene of his fundamental ideas, really, which perhaps to a certain ex- 
tent, also played a role later on in the Cerman-Fussian war of '41. 
q I recognize, as I have said already, the validity of that up 
è. a point, but I am trying to bring about « meoting of minds between 
you end me. I am trying to induce you to discuss these problems in 
a realistic way. With your experience, you understand what I am try- 
ing to get at. It was unnecessary for me to tell you whe had been 
Foreign Minister, about the break in Cerman policy towards Russia and 
towards Chine. My purpose in driving these points home is to induce 
you to speak with me frankly. 
- A Yes. 
Q T am bound to say, eith the utmost courtesy, thet T am left 
with the impression, up to this point, that yo: are not dealing with me 
wet 
Q But why? T mean T don't quite see the point. Tt was a change 
of policy, to a certain extent, no dowbt, but I can only tell you the 
way the whole thing came about. You see, it came about fram the anti- 
Communistic idea of National Socialism, That is the way it came about. 
There vas at the same time, no doubt, a political clement in that, 
which was anti-Russian. I quite agree with yous 
Q That settles that. 
A There is no doubt about that. I remember the Fuehrer's say- 
ing that he, having received this antagonism fom Moscow, that he would 


like to have good relations, D OL leobd “Pblations with Japan, snd 
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the anti-Comintern pact was the first step in that direction. 
| Q Who thought of the name “Anti-Comint«rn Pact"? 

A T bave to think. I don't remember exactly, but I think it 
Was one of my collaborators, but I am not quite sure who really started 
it firete I don't remember exactly» 

e Q Do you remember von Reumer? 

A Tt is possible that von Raumer did. It originally came from 
an office which was attached to the Propaganda Winistry, or something, 
seme anti-Comintern office which we had. Tt is possible thet Raumer 
was the first to mention it. Thet is qite possible. 

Q Wasn't faumer with you in the so-called Pureau Ribbentrop? 

A Yes. 

Q Tall us about the Bureau Ribbentrop. Naturally, 7 am great- 

al interested in its history and its relation to the foreign office. 

^ Tt fe possible thet Raumer, quite possible that he did, but 

' he got the name from the anti-Comintern, which was an anti-Comintern 
* action we head in Germany. 

Q I just-effer you this hypothesis: that a political pact 
was contemplated between Cermany and Japan-- | | 

A Then? 

Q Yes «+ that this was intended, but it could hardly be called 
a non-ageression pact, because the two countries were far apart; and 
so Raumer had this bright tdea of calling ft an anti-Comintern pact 
because the Soviet cevernment had recently declared that the Comintern 


was not an official organ of the Seviet covernment. Do not these 
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remarks of mine stir up some recollections’ 

^ It is quite possible that "aumer anid that name first. I 
think he hed some sonnecttion with the antt-Comintern, ftt is possible, 
the anti-Comintern action, but he @ian't croate the name because the 
name wae there. The name was there as an action with an office (sic), 
T think, which was attached to either the Proparanda Winietry or some 
ether thing. That is where the name came frome 

2 you woulén't say that the name was more or less a false fas- 
"TTE LIO MEL a less because I recognize some justice in your 
earlier remarks, but wasn't it a fascade to cover up what wae really 
a plain, everyday balance of power treaty between te a anå Japan? 

E Well, cover up, I wouldn't say thate 

Q Disauise; if you prefer the term, 

A T don't think tha! is what it was. It wasn't a disguise 
pact, but there ts no doubt that, in general, there was the idea of 
having cood relations with Japane That ts the way T think it came 
about, that we came to the Weltanschaup pact or the antl-Comintern, 
but. it te quite TT AST that "aumer menttones that first. That is 
DT possible, mnt T don't think he created Lt dbecauee there was al- 
waye this anti-Cominter: action, which was there. You soe, tT remember 
Atecussing with the Puehrer later on, that it would be very good anc 
useful, if Great arttain would enter a thin like that. I remember 
that. But the Fn lish didn't want it at that time. One thing is 


quite right, that it had its political elements, there is no doubte 
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Tt fe a change=-= J wouldn't say Lr but it was a consequence of 
the chance of policy of 1955, you 8@0, which came with the arrival of 
ational Secialiem, which then, of soured, was anti-Communistic. This 
was the first step. You know, lateron quite a number of other o 
tries joined ite Italy joined it and a number a 
- Q qo with the coming of National Socialism, you had E definite 
sak in Cermany's policy toward Russafa and towards China; et the same 
time a very luli necotietion vas carried through in the foreign 
field without the participation of the Foreign Office. 
A Well, to a certain extent this was handled directly by the 
Muehrer and myself, that fe right, 
"ell ue about the Pureau @ibbentrop. TI don't know whether 
that was its official title, but you know what T means 
- A That wasn't the offietal title. It was called tha te 
2 pid it have an official title? 
A T think I have explained before about the Bureau Ribbentrop. 


Tt was an office, let us say, a part of the National Soelallst Party, 


o* really consisted of myself and, perhaps, I don’t know, perhaps 


dezen collaborators or something like that, with & mmber of other 
people whe had, during those years, looke after, so to speak, the 
semi-official, net official, channels of relationships with various 
foreign countries. Yer instance, we specialised, really, on England 
and France in those years. That is to say, rith France, to get good 
relations with Trance, and good relations with Great Pritain.e That 
was more or loss the chief object, T would like to say, of the Pureau 
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Ribbentrop in those years. 

) ent it also occupied Itself with the Japanese questions? 

A rt ocoupied itself also with Japanese questions, to a certain 
extent, but I don't think very much. Then to a certain extent with 
eeliah questions, but that was only later, T think; and with, perhaps 
€. ap tvo or three other countries. I wouldn't say it was really 
i a hat it came abont that way. 7 was à collaborator of the Pues 
wer in forein polities ince 1935 and as y wanted to have some place 
where to sit, that ia hcw 1t really came aboute T got a number of 
soome in the Party office of Hees, at that time, Deputy of the Fuebrer, 
tn the Wilhelmstrass*- r vot a number of rooms there and I got a num- 

collaborators. Raumer, which you mentioned, was one of theme 
there I made m tripe, especially to Parise and Lonaon, but they were 
a really, I think, where I went in order to try and est- 
. pelationse with France and England., Yor know, of course, 
we were in those years very much sfter and tried to get, the 
lo-Cerman alliance; that was really the main objects 
How was the “urea financed ' 
~ far as T know, | think it was finances by the Pary, at 
the States T think by both. Piret TETTES A 2 
Minance YiniestrY,; but especially by the 
far as T remembers 
wasn't it? 


the funds, 
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fetal later’ 
T became offtetal 
Petece in 19034. I don't 
"PEUT Ld Commissioner, 
the Rureau Pibbentrop 
ved after these sert of 


ovship, Committee Prance- 


to negotiate this 


They must have had acc- 


the “erman secret 


ee handled with the Japanese rmbassy in 
af course, use of the code as Disarmament Commissioner 
Ilse lm hot the Bureau Pihhbentrop "IE have any coda, 
not the code oF the "orein ATT cee 

ant they must have had access to the papers, TỌ the Akten? 

T don't think 0s hey may have toa rtain extent, but I 
really don't remembers r Aen't think there were many Akten necessary 
fer these things. 

Nachima wae the Japanese military attache’ 


Vege 


Aho was the Garman ambassador in Japan et that tine? It was 


“< f 
var € 
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Durksen, was 1t not? 
A T think sos 
Durksen succeeded yon in London, didn't he? 
Yes. 
P : So you knew him well, didn't you? 
Woj I can't say I knew him well, I dian't know him very 
eo. but I proposed him to the puehrer for London because I thought 
he was á diplomat of good Poutine OT sö ns 
4 De you recall in July, or in the summer of '36, that was in 
the months preceding the signing =- 
WEN CALI 
Q => of the Comintern treaty, that Durksen cane to Berlin on 
leave from Tokyo and had a talk with you? 
That I don't remember. 
You don't remember that? 
pid he ever talk with me? 


Yes; end you told hin about the anti-Cominter pact. 


You don't remember that? 


* 


tT am sorry, but T don't wemenber that. Durksen came to 


^ 

R 

A 

Q 

A 7 don't remombor that. 
B 

^ 

me 


see met 
MID 
^ Tt is possible, of course, that I have forgotten ite Can 
you perheps, help my recollections somewhat? : 
Q T happened to de in Berlin that summer as & tourist and I 


a ~~ E 
happened to see Durksen et that time. Si. 4 
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fh, that wae in July, '36, you say’ 
Q Yos, 
| A f don't recollect thet. And I talked with him about the anti- 
Comintern? 

Yes; you told him about it. 
> In 1356? Im July alreadyt 

Yess 
~ A Was it possible? 

Q He said that Neurath was his superior and he asked your per- 
mission to tell Neurath about it and you said "Yos" he could, and that 
was the first the Yoreimm Office knew about it. 

A T am surprised a little bit beceuse the FPuehrer discussed 
all these matters, generally, with Herr von WNeurath. 

E Q TI wanted to offer that te you for any comment, which you 
might care to mare. 

A T am sorry but T don't recollect that, T have forgotten it 
entirely but, of course, it is quite possible. Did he come to see me 
at the Foreign Office; do you know’ 

& < I couldn't tell you that. I wouldnt know that. |I simply 
know that he saw you at that time. 

A Surely I told Neurath myself, didn't t? 

Q I am asking you. 

A T must have told Neurath myself, surelye I must have. 

Q You understand my interest in the matter. It is an astound- 
ine situation, T repeat. 

A But I would ask him. Von Neunath m" have known when I in- 
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formed him. Surely von Neurath must have known quite a long time 
before it was closed and I am almost certain thet I must have told 
him myself. There slways wasn't, perhaps, 9 100% agreement between 
us, but I am sure! told hime 


Q T am insistent on the point because we know, not from one 


b 


- MN but frem numerous persons of the Poreten Office, that this 
4 


portant step in foreign relations was taken without their knowledge. 
A. Tt ts quite possible that only one or two knew, but I am 
Neurath must have known. | 
Q von think Weurath knew’ 


r should imagine ao becuse the Puehrer discussed everything 


Q Apain, Herr von Ribbentrop, you ima, ine so. It ia possible, 
wellecrdered state, that the Minister of voreicn Affairs should 
vnow that negotiations of that kine were not going ent 
A T am sure he knows T am sure of ite, f don't remember now 
exactly, when, or how, or TRU REUS LB ESSI —— really recollect 
La the moment, but it is quite possible that the Puehrer then, I don't 
remember that exactly, dic not want too many people to chow about it. 
.- hati fies Mee mr possible, hecause- such things he always liked to have 
not too many people to know about them. It was the same thing, you 
hen T made the naval errayement, T might perhaps tell you, 
the Pneliah. “That was soemethine whieh T negotiated for the 
Puehrer, so to speak, hetne tn the Foreten affice and being under von 
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Weurath, but the eyehrer gave me also instructions, I remember, 80 
far on the naval arrangement, for instance, 18 concerned, he rave me 
Aineact. and T rememoer thet the mehrer, himself, tnformed 
sant me and soa ON, and, of couree, T also went 
ont the arrangement anc everything was more 
algo adtrected dy mysèlr on particular order by the 
Cuebrer: s you car oniy understand because the Puehrer had a tre- 
menéous anta antam or dislike, Or he always stood under the impression, 
chich I may peēêrhaps sa3 * never rot over that syself until the end, 
lr hac th n Ministry since 1938, I never could 40 away 
*etth the Aistruet of the uehrer wit everythin, which had to doe with 
the distrust of the ruehrer viti everywhich had to do with the Foreign 
tlc., There were many, many things which the fuehrer discussed with 
many, many tnings which he, sartievlarly, every tine told me that 
was not to tella goul in the poreicn Office. This was à particular 
ITALIE RN luu tho belief of the Puehrer that the people in 
[3 — PS oue. would not keep secrets and could not keep secrets, 
that there TAPYT would come tn the eare of forelrn diplomats end that 
aort of thing. It was almost a mania of thè ruehrer, which went throvch 
all along. eith vNeurat’ it was the name thing an^ with me it was the 
sare things 
eo when T closed tne naval arrangement, I zob all the inatruc- 


tions, not from von Neurath, but I got them from the Puehrer, and I got 


‘ell the detail lec instructions a11 from the Admiralty, from "aeder, and 


, 


so, directs | remomber that very well and the Fueheer wanted me to 
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treat it that way and not to discuss it with all the other officials of 
the Foreign Office. Of course, Neurath was informed, but T don't think 
even the Secretary of State knew. When the naval arrangement was 
Closed, it was a great surprise to most people of the Foreian offices T 
- remember that. 
q I am sure that what you say is corroct, It, of courso, is 
other information, but I come back te my point. I assure you, with 
the utmost kindness, that T do not think that you diseussed with me 
frankly the question of the Japanese pact in ite bearing on relations 
with Russia and China, I said that we could use this opportunity, if 
I may say so, as two fellow-craftemen of the past, who ufiderstand each 
other more clearly. 
a A Yer, but may T ask in what sense dö you mean? Do you mean 
thet this pact means a chance of poltiey? 
Q Yea: T have already sald that. 
A There is no doubt that that is wheat ft moans. Tt meant, te 
a certain extent, a change in policy; there is ne doubt. 
To a certain extent? It was practically a right-ancle change 
of policy with regard to two countries, was it not, with regard te 


Russia and with regard te China? 


A With ne doubt in regard to Russia, With regard to China, 


that was something that came up very much later, wasn't it? T mean 
beceuse the Chinese war hedn't in no way breken out and I think our 
relations with China, so far es I do remember it, were kept on a geod 
basis, 
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Q They vero on a good basis with the Foreign Office, one 
branch of the German government, while another branch of the German 
government was carrying on negotiations ano consummating an alliance with 
Japan. It is quite true that the cocà relations vere kept going with 
ina. 
8 A z don't hesitate one moment te say thet there is ne doubt 
thet it was a change of policy, for — toward Russia and so on; 


but, you see, the policy was changed again later, EI with Russia 


in 139, We changed it genin the other way, you 80%, aidn't we? 


Q Yos: that is ‘interesting. Are you willing to tell me the 
inside of that story? was that a real, a sincerely intendo? and perma- 
nent pact with Russia? 

E A Certa!nly. 

2 Or was it a convenience "TEN LL 

A absolutely, it was 100¢ on my part and I am aleo sure, at the 
moment it was closed, on the part ef the Puehrer. That was absolutely 
& impression. 

Q Could a man of aitier's age, or at that time of life, is it 
possible for any individual to change nis attitude in so abrupt a man- 
ner? 

A vell, I very often thought about that and I think I have said 
At before, and I think T mentioned it when w9 talked about Muasia the 
ether day, I don't wenenber exactly nowt T Aontt know what part the 


Weltanschauung pleyed in the decision of the Fuehrer then 1n '41, what 
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this question played when the interruption or the break witb Russia 
came. T couldn't really tell you that, but when this pact with Russia 
was closed in 'S9, when I went to Moscow, it was my impression that the 


fuehrer was absolutely sincere in wanting to establish a lasting rela- 


ee 


| tion between these two countries, and it certainly was mine. I remen- 


when T came back from the second time I was in Yoscow, T told the 


Se al med 


ee 
R Puehrer something which is perhaps queer te you, that after ha vine 


npu 
20e Ee rt —— — — — 


talked to some of these people, it was as if one had been talking to 
National Soctalistic Party memberm,.. I — — that expression. 
I thought we could overbdridge then this gulf between the two Weltauff= 
assungen. T wanted that absolutely, sincerely, I can assure you, and 
T bave written a long letter to Stalin one day about this during 139, or 
E 140 I think. I said I hoped we could overbridge thet and find 
GÈ. adjustment there also in the political field between the two coun- 
: tries. F 

Q What happened then prior to June 22, 1941? There was again 
a complete reversal? 

Li Well, yee, that is, of course, a long story. The essence 
really ls this: that the Fuehrer had the impression that the Russians 
were showing a creat tandency of moving towards the Yest. He cot the 
first impression during the Franco-Cerman war, when they overnight 
moved into Pessarabia and Pukovina. That was the first Impression he 
get. Also, another impression had been the moving into the Raltic. 
That was the general impression which he had, and then, ef course, came 
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the development of the militery field. 
Q Those imporesations arose already in '3?7 
A wo: this was in t40. 
This was in '40° 
after the Preneh war; not in 139, nos 
In '40* 
Yes}; it was in '40- 
ù VO@se 
A Tt mast bave been after the Prench war. What I tola you 
now was during the ene ef the Prench war and then came, of course, dur- 
ine the French war, not the impression, but the very definite fact of 
the Pussians concent: tine, of course, t etr military display all abn 
thetr western frontiers. r remember, for instance, that there were 
reat concentrations in rithuanta and also along the Polish frontier 
and so ony also ereat concentrations in, I think, Messearabia. The 


second point was on tha military field, The third potnt 7 wasta Like te 
ae 


prona anda started acain in SCermany, Tol tes LER di II. get the 


reports about that, iy pemember one day he was very anxtons about tha! 


— n — — 
© mention, ia the tmpresetion which the Tuehrer had, when the Cemmunisatie 
| 


and, further more, there care reports whic! showed for the first time 
| to the Puehrer the tremendous development tn the Russian var potential. 
land alse on the veltauffassungen sector, 1 canit really tell you exact- 
|y, but I know also this point hss played a role. It must have playec 
a role with the uehrer, together with this Communistic propaganda, 
thich was shown in Cermany s ain, whioh mace him heave a tendency very 


t 


mach B3 55 0 A sate after the ‘at Pu ! now, for instence, tha 
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he showed in these months a most decided tendency of great friendship 
towards Finland, I remember that, in those months which, of course, irri» 
tated the Russians quite a bit at thet time, which showed also later en 
during the Nolotoff "MUT Then, of course, later on, came one or two 
"D bes quections on the military side, I would like te says Then the 
later developments in ‘41, politically, when the Russians made this pact 
‘leith the Simovieh putsch government of Belerades That is one thing I 
| never really got the definite facts about, but the Puehrer also stood 
under the impression, ond he repeatedly talked to me about this, that hed 
been most decided, more than feclers, but e nost decided approach--T 
think it was together sith the visit ef sir Stafford Crippa, or something 
like thate--between the English anā the Russians. I sean that wae, more 
a EU the large outline of the whole development. 
Q + am struck by the main seq ence of eventes first, in 1936, 
the break from the Rappole policy, which had governed Cerman policy 
since 1022; then in 1959, a bond of friendship anc cooperation, whieh 
you sald you NONI M MI de and eternalj then suddenly within « 


| very short time another about-face, I point out to you, simply, how 


| difficult it te te accept the explanation that you were acting sincerely 


I in D 
A T can only say thist that I was sorry for this development, 
but T 18 2) 18 militery reasons, whieh the Puehrer gave, were 
very important and, after s11, the whole developments later on ¢uring the 
war has shom tn that one point, ef course, the Puchrer had been richt, 
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that there was a huge development of power which has been oreatede 
Q That is, his decision in June, '4l, his deoision prior LEN 


attack of June, '41, rested on militery considerations? 


| yery NI 
EX 4 hat is what you have just saide 
sure, very mmoh S0. 

Q T have an inquiry from one ef the gentlemen, which relates 
to the chapter thet we are juat concluding, so I will put it to yous 
How lone hed the T Lt: negotiations been coing on prior to 
Ancust '39, 

^ wot very lone 

Q That did Cermany offer russia as a basis of negotiations? 


^ ft think the first feclers were, #0 Tar as Wil nl ee Len⸗ 
o. economie line. Of course, we hod economic relations with them for 
"mac a while already., I think I proposed to the P"uebrer, first, you 
sec, to come to this adjustment with pussia amd the Puehrer, first, was 
| ELI very much inelinede 


When would that pe? 


4 hat would have been, perhaps, & few months before, but then 


when the Puehrer consented, T think the whole negotiations only took 
a number of weeks, | hink, before I was sent to ee QE UN C GD 
perhaps three or four or tve op six weekee I con't remember exactlye 
Tt was something like that, not very much more, 

hat were vou able to offer the Puestane as a basis of negos 
tiations’ 
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à Well, you see, I wae sent there te create, if possible, a 
norasgression pact with theme The Puehrer told me thet I should discuss 
the Cermanefussien relations in general with them ané try to find an 

adfustment o policy, especially so that the antezonism which had been 
TL MESI NULL end politica? antagonism, shoulé be cone sway 
e.. , anc thet we should, if possible, come IN noneagcrression pact. 
tT bad beon asked once or txtece during these tnterrogattions about the 
| etatis of what we disc seed with the “uselens and I have always anse 
vered that I dia not find myself enetiticd, really, to state much upon 
thet. The yeslens eo far having net spoken on theme- 
y certainly will not. press you on that pointe 


^ 7 mean it ie just a matter of international courtesy that I 


anid that, you sote 
tT won't presse you on that. 
^ Alone a large line, 7 can say, that tt was trying te ad just 
the Russian point of view to the Cerman point of view on the large 
$ ftelds of interest which we fellewed, 20 that we would not clash. 
There was one point I can tell you that, of course, was dlecussedt 
there was the Polish pred lev at thet time anc the possibility - =- boe 
cause our relations had ee very tense =- things with Poland might 
not run well. This also, of course, has been étecissede 
neck ms considered ore-cerman?t He followed the Pilsudski 


tradition? 
A 4-23 23 M i "MUT .1 for this whole development was 


when Marshal rilsudaki diede 
"9 1 : 
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ntd Bitler ever faol that he could have worked out with Pile 
učski a solution of cermanePolish prot lems’? 

A ur 

“he Corridor and Danzig? 
a . J think INL all hoped fer it and thought so. There was 
' dub ly, not e political man, who sald somethin; which was quite trues 
While Pilsuâski was there I proposed to the ruehrer in 1553 to come to 
seme arrangements with Pye. ee LED noneac;ression pact with 
poland in 133 anc it was only cue te, I think, to Marshal Pilsudski 
an the Tuehrer that it was done: we had groat hopes thet some day 
the mogt important problems, like the connection to Bast Prussia ánê 
the Danzig problem, in somo way could be solved with Pilsudski, then 
he dled, Somedody geid at that time after he died, that the whole 
political life stood uncer the dietatorship of the dead, which was 
rather, I think, a just word said at that moment becavse while r11sud- 
ski had the life spirit of creating a doing things, bis successor and 
' LE the other people, alse Reck, the moment rileudeki was dead, they 

aid not move from a picta point which they had. They never moved from 
that pointe . 

*| They did not carry on the Pilsudski tradition then in a 
creative way? 

A Noe That is what r wanted to saye I am sure that with Pil- 
evdeki living we would not have come to the war in 1050. I am sure 
of tte T am cortain of ite Some decision would have been found bo- 


cause we troated "ith the Polish quite a number of months, but they 


, 
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‘never moved one step. T think Pilsudski would have helped. 
You were Foreign Finister uring what years? 
From 1958. 
When âld you ce to London? T have forgotten that exactly. 
= I was nominated, T think, in the summer of 138, 
It was when you NM MI. Winister, was it not, that von 
[ ] Papen was called back from Austria as Ambassader? That was done by 
you, was it not? 
^ I don't quite remember. T had forgotten that the other day. 
T was asked here about the Austrian question. When IT was asked about 
this Austrian question here, I had forgotten one or two facts, but I 
have thought about it in the meantime and it is quite natural IN 
hac forgotten it, because the whole Austrian question in the first weeks 
after I took the Foreign %ffice wae practically enttrely handled by the 
Puehrer himself, 
Q Was it he or you who called von Papen back from Vienna? 


^ Was he called back? Let me soë now, T had forgotten the 


# other day that when Sebuschnige visited the "uehrer at the Rerghof, I 


think it must have been in March, ‘38, that von Papen was with bime I 
hed for rotten — but T was told that Papen waé with hime If he 
was with him then, he must have been there to the end, wasn't he? If 
mean until the occupation. 
Q Noj von Papen was called home before the Corran troops marched 
ine 
Oh, before. 
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ft vas not yon who called him baek? 


E 


A wos I don’t think sö. it was "73. |. thon, Let me I 


Rag that in March? 
- t canit give you the exact month. 
a clear that a D B Ao that Schuschnign was at 


P 3 [t i 


é nerehof, and he said that von papen was there at Nu si. which 
+ hea forgotten, I muat saye Then | went from there eleest directly te 
tendon to say geodbye te my frience in London, and while I was in Lenden 
the whole Austrian thing started, Tt must have deen a very few days 


after Selhmechniay was there, ec banen should hevo been recalled within 
a fow dava of that? Te thet poeesible? T don't remember that, 

You would knot. You "wat MEY, 

r donit remember that. 

veu doen't remember that’ 


Phat he ghoti Rave Deon reeslled then just a day or twe before 


13811. vore nmnovir LIEU IM Tl 


E vou bave no recollection of reca: ling him, in your capacity 


—eeien Binteter, or tre notivation’ 


i TCI bot if you can perhaps give me a hint, 


‘lect ay memery, dus ] think thet efter this “ehusch- 


perhaps reco 


viatt o- ĝo you know the date af the Sebuschnigae visit, perhaps’ 


ate of the Sermschni, visit, snå E 
troor My ther +A ems! " ehee ¥ t> UDe 
Uinie " ^ «e had taken such a 4ecteton 


are! ." 
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LI You see, the first weeks, I aust tell you quite frankly, T 
knew very little about the Austrian question, so that the other day 
I had for:otten, as a matter of fact, that there had been, between the 
Fruehrer and Sehusehnige, documents aisne and I recollect now these 
points, T think there were four or five pointe that were in there. All 
thet was absolutely handled by the Puehrer himself. We only zot these 
pointe seme weeks later. I don't think that I saw them MU NX  . 
I don't remember. If von Papen was recalled, if be was at the Berghof, 
within these few days, in the meantime it may be that I was on my way 
to London and the Puehrer recalled hin while I was on my way to Londen. 
I don't remember thet exactly, I am sorry, but one can easily find that. 
Ome can ask von FPapon. He will knew exactly. 

Q Me wouldn't know what your motivation was. 

A I don't really know. I must think about it. 

e The second line of inquiry, which I should like to pursue, 
relates te your repeated assertions that an alliance with England was 


E perhaps Woe 1 in your list of targets. You made that remark? 


A Yess | | 
nid yeu propose yourself, T "tier, te re te London? 
LONE 
Y maybe I state that Indelicately? 
I will tell you exactly the way it was. The Pushrer hed ine 
vited me to Mayreuth, te the Wagner Festivals there. T remesber that 
I came tọ the Ville Wanfreid of Frau Wagner and in the meantime von 
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LIIS TNI in London sone weeks before, I think, NN Na D 
told 8 ihat he hoë alreay talked with von Fouretb and that he vanted 
me te become Secretary of "tate of Poreien Affaire with Nevrath. 
ftaatasecretary* 
Steatesecretary. 
Nee @ in the Poreign office? 

A Yese Te had already teld Neurath that he should wake the 
Goounent, which he wented te sign, end he had agreed with Heurath upon 
What, ben be ceme to talk about Londen and whom to send there aná 
Z |R B B. . I would like, if he would think it over, to have 
hie send me, instead of making me a A :"E NM over to 


777 152 course, you know tn NE] we tried te get Seldwin and the 
SENON LD 


rast ID ere a : 
aperrer te meet ani it didn’t go through, The Fuhrer was to some 


extent elready incling«( to thinking that the alliance ith “rest 
britain would net coe fe T told the Pvehrer T theveht it wold be 
worth while, ay ging over to London M trying to find out def- 
ly whether it waen't possible, perhaps, after all, to get thia 
alliance. Te the meantion we hed quite a mber of friends over there. 
There wae Kine Néward there, eho was considered quite friendly toward 
Germany, and se om. And the Fuehrer quite arpreod. So far ae I ro» 
member, I think I thought it ever a day or ao. Then I went to the 
Puehrer and said, “I have thought it over and I would sex if you agree 


net te make me Steatesecretary, but send se over to London“, And then 
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he said “All right". That is the way it was done. 

Q Thie is serious business, Ferr von Ribbentrop, so you will 
excuse me if I new make a point which is porħaps a little indelicate, 
but you recomize, do you not, that your aAmbassadorehip in London was 

E not successful? 

A Well, I will tell you, when I was made Ambassador, the 
Rritish press and everybody, knowing that I hed made the naval arrange- 
ment with the Pritish Admiralty or the eritish Foreign Office in 135, 
T was very pleased to eee how the prees welcomed me, how everybody 
welcomed my arrival in 156. Now, why my Ambassedorehip was not sues 
cessful, T think this its easily expleined. The one reason, of courses, 
was that we B. at the time this very unfortunate non=intervention 
committee of Spain, I don't know whethər you remember that, which was 
a very unfortunate thing beceuse T was at tho same timè Ambassador 
with the British, or with the Court of St. James, and at the same time 


T had to follow up instructions of my government in the non-interven- 


"a MM 


© ' tion committee, which was a sort of a Leasue of Nations, having, more 
or less, "replaced the League of Nations in London, because all sorts of 
international things were discussed, like Spaine The Enelteh at thet 
time very often taking a e with Prance, with Russia, and with the 
hed part of Spain, ano against "Teneo; the Puehrer, the Itelians, tak- 
ing always a — with Pranto. I had, of course, very often to take 
o position against the British, whieh was mest unfortunate and which, 
durine my whole stay in London, interrupted very much sy real work, 
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| whieh I was after, trying to establish good relations with Croat Drite 


aine That was very unfortunate. 


= 


c Yas it your idea, or were you instructed fron Berlin, te make 


the wea! salute when you were presented? 


a wot I was not instructed. 


=æ 
ğ 2 You were not instructed. That was your own idea? 


A well, I cen sey that perbepe I may have been at fault in deo 


tne tte At any rate, it was considered only te be an boner to the 


eritish severicon, nothing ele, of courses I my eey that perhaps it 


wae not, in the diplomatio field, the right thing te doe T quite T 


Perhape I micht have 
oniy to be an honor, 


eald, the Yarshal of 


s said, of eourse, 


te hime He vas very 


omitted it, but et the same tine it was considered 
y my say thise Tn spite of 11V people have 
the Diplomatic Corpa cane te ze a fow daye later 
that the Kine considered it ee nothing but an benor 
nice abcut it and he only wondered if seme change 


was mede, he would 188 to know about it. | 
2 | T åo not want to press smsli things, er to B Qu 
but the large point which I as trring to seke ie the incongruity bote 


ween your repeated assertions that an umerstending with Creat Sritain. 


ley very close te your heart, and to your mind, anc the conduct of your 


enbansy in Londen, which was not suceesefule 


" rf think f can answer you that very easily, you see. After ai}, 


thia desire of coming te a close contact end elltenee with creat @ritein 


wee very earnest. T spent ten years of my life in NM A think, 


tn apite of the war and everything, there tll be dosens of Englishnen 
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who will confirm thate I have spent day end night of ten years to do 


thet. Why it did not come off, goes to factors which were stronger 
than myself, T can eseure you». I don't want to be too long, but, in 
short, T think one can say this: That when I was made Ambassador in 
London, I remember in t56, it was during the Olympic Cames, end a very 
| T Ene lishman came to the Slympie Samea, I don't remember, 
but T think it was even on my invitation, but I don't quite remember, 
T think eo. Tt wae Lerd VYaneitteart. T hed a long Giseussion with 
him tn the eventne at my house ané the geaxt day we had lunch tecether 
alone. I had a very lone discussion with him for many hours. I quite 
remeriber thete T was trying to induce him, win him over te come te this 
Anclo-Cerman arrangement. Te didn't moves It was like speaking against 
the wall. He didn't move at alle The Puebper had a talk with him, I 
think, already in 1936. There was a very strong tendency of very im» 
-—7 Rnglishmen who already then took in their internal poliey, if 
not outwardly, a very firm stend against Germany, thinking that ene day 
thts National Soctallstic Germany would get too stronge J think that is 
the answer why T didn't have euceess in Londone. 

d Then the Fuehrer asked you to come back to T TT as roreian 
Minister, and you propesed Durksen, T think, as your successor in | 
Lerdon? You sald Ste 

^ Yes 

You saft so a little while aros 
MIT 
thy did you select Durksen’ 
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to have a Giplomet of routine, a quiet, dignified 


LY T wante: 


diplomat. That is really the reason I LL him in London. That was 


a7 Ma? Se GAA 


ted hia work in Japan been food as ambassadors; had tt lert a 


roo ‘mpress ton? 


le ‘ r ens lantt sa? that it wae bad, I on's thinke 
coc sense 


what about the quality of his reports! Were they 


and depende! let 
Prom Japen: 
Yese 


T don't remember an thing, I mean I don't really remember, 


think about thet? Say I make a point of it? 


They covldn't have been very bad or you wouldn't have chosen 


tm for Tendony thet is very Clears 
what? 
They couldn't have been very bade 


E wo; T don't think 50e 


ar vou wouldn't have chosen him for London., So perhaps it is 


| 


arn unnecessar questions 
A wo; T don't think S0» 


"o you recall] the tenor of his roports from Lend on? 


well, I may perhaps think of thate The reports of London 


relations with England being 
critical time, 


Q surely in the case of London, 


your first pre-occupation, you mast remember in this 


the general tener of Durksen's reports. pid he believe, for example, 
s) X | -255- (RIBBENTROP ) 
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uet the Britiah would fight if it came to a shor-dcown tn Poland? 

A 7 couldn?t tell you that at the moment. I certainly was of 
thie epinion, tat I couldn't tell you at the moment. I must think 
about ite 

Qq Iet meo remark, I find it very strange thet this matter, which 
is on your om assertion, of capital importance, your very first con- 
siderations; here is a man "hom you chese to se to Lendion -- 

A z would imagine that his reports vould have been in that line. 

g don't remember thet at the moment. y will tell you this; I was per- 
sonally, from the moment the eritieh guarantee was given to Poland, 
convinced myself. Of course, "US 1 UB. 4-2 I 
cou really tell you 1-7 um 

Q Put your mind, please, on Aucust 1309, ss the c isis approached. 
Do you recall when Durksen came beck from London to Rerlin? 

A we, I dents renenbey, but I suppose I was probably at the 
fpont at that moment with the Puchrer, I suppose. I don't know whether 
he came back from Switzerland or what. I dmit remember now. 

Q You don't mort 

A Hej I don't recall it, nos 


He came back, I believe, the 18th of August, directly to 


The 18th of August! 
Yes, or approximately. I may bẹ a day or tọ ee MB vas 
not in London? 
dw Oh, he was not in Londons 
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He was not in London when war was declared! 
Let me söe, That is quite possible. 
He returned to Berlin? 
^ It may be also that I don't recall his reporte, that thie is 
the reason I don't recall his reports at that time, you see. 
€ Q T am speakine of hia reports over a period of sixteen months. 
A Oh, yess 
Q Ne was in England for sixteen months altocether? 
^ Yoe, but T mean probably that explains why T don't recall his 
reports in this important pertod, you see. 
De What explains it? 
A This important perto of Au- ustes 


| 


i Q Nos I am ask ne è` out ls eports over a pertod of sixteen 


Months, durin is own embassy in Lendon. He came back to Perlin on 
the 16th of August, or about that time, and he asked for an interview 
with Hitler and, naturally, for an interview with you, sinee you were 

he Winister of Poreten Affairs. 


A TT 


! 


Q According to my information, you did not receive him? 
^ T -don't remember nowe 


*) Se ba) Bee ME Ries Mts Mle t) IS he E oe a S 1. 
| Minister, who hes chosen a particular man to be Ambassador in e country 


l 


[With which war threatens, and war actually broke ovt very soon. Fe 


J 


|I retorns from his post approximately t^a weeks bofere the outbreak of 


, 


; Wary seks to see the Poroism Ministem’, and the "oreiem Wintster is too 
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busy to see him. 
^ T don't remember thate 

You don't remember that? 

No. YT didn't see hin? 

Yes. 

T don't remember, noe Wasn't he 1117 

Nos he was in perfectly good bealth. 

T don't remember that exactly-« 

Surely, you recomize that to be a very extraordinary situae 
tien. You appreciate the drama of it? 

A I assure you <= this was the situation you are talking about, 
was it? 

Q Yes. I will put it te you another way, Herr von Ribbentrop 
tf you had received him, surely you could not have forgotten an inter- 
view under those circumstances? 

\ Well, I wonder -- let me see, on the 15th -- it ie very diffi- 
cult cow to recollect the exact dates. He came back on the 18th, you 
say, of August? MS Ing 

2 Yes. YT may bde one or two days off, but war troke out on the 
lst of September, as T recall, so let us say a fortnight before that, 
a tittle less than a fortnicht. Surely you must remember those days 

tth ereat clarity’ : 

A rf I hadn't seen him, I don't remember why. You are quite 
sure that T didn’t see him? I don't knowe 

5 Your question is in turn astounding. How could a Poreim 


Winister fail to remember whether he had seen an Ambassador under those 
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l circumstances; his om Ambassador returning from the capitol? 
hat was the circumstances on the 19th? 
Surely, you remember them, Herr von Ribbentrop. This was 
weeks of the outbreak of wars 
Yes, but there was no tense situations. There was, of course, 
land s he situation bad been tense and perhaps was still, but 
eas no such tense situation with Bno lande 
rt was not tense within two weeks ol the outbreak of war? 
T don't remember whether I saw hime T must think about thate 
12th of August, you say thet was? That surprises mos 
nupust troubles you, say the last two weeks 
same whether it wa iny or the other. 
ometances weren't different. Wasn't 


tadnit he been avey fror London 


L e ^ T-32À ui i anc nhe aren 
although be repeatedly 
erlin, in perfectly geod 


utterly) increcible 
of State, didn't he’ 
want to know whether he saw yous 
cannot rememba The mere 
Isn't it? 
Ite T must 
murkeen, so far as T 


(^T 





Tn 


t pemember now. T can't 


can't tell mef 
couldn't have seen 
come over from London, 


haps T waen't in 
ermeany ie not a EM Iu 


on't knew where I 
tate an? "are a 


E m , LJ 1.2 01. r at the 


uch because of your insistence 
uehrer endeavored until the 
mnderstandin. with England. 
speak to you quite frankly, bec»use this is an impor- 
tant matter r Just cannot belteve that when you did not take the op. 
portunity to talk wit oir own embassador, whom you had selected, when 
he returned from the capitol, again, “err von Ribbentrop, I come to the 


| 
unpleasant and inescapable cone lusion that you are not being frank with 


meo e 
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A Oh, yes, absolutely franks No, that is not right, but you 
can only understand it by this way: that I can assure yo: that in 
the whole discussion with England, in all these events, the name Durk- 

, and the attitude of Durksen, never has played any role. This 

in comes vory much out of the attitude of the FPuehrer towards diplo- 
mats, old diplomats, and embassies and so on. The Puehrer was so mich 
against most of these ambassadors, and so on, that he hardly ever saw 
them at all. 7 couldn't even induce him to see any of them. So it ta 
perhaps understandable in that wey. I don't remember at the moment 
one instance where the reperte of Durkeen in the sixteen months, where 
the name of Durkeen or his opinions or his views played a role, I must 
say, Ín all the Fuehrer's decisions which he made during all that time. 

P T amn not interosted inthe Fuehrer at this moment, 

A Also myself. 

Q Y am interested in your views. 

À Also of myself. 

Q You were the man who selected him to ro to London and had 
kept him there. At a moment when you were endeavoring, according to 
your statement, in every way to avold war, you failed to talk to the 
man vho was presumably best informed? 
| A T must - quite frankly, in my perception, so far ME 
member, we never considered purkeen as a man who had, let us say, my 
particular confidence or the 115. LAE particular confidence, never 
as such. fverybody can tell you that he was a quiet, routine diplomat 
we hed sent there, but he was not a man, I don't think, during the 
"T1111 months, who was ever called to pive hie views or anything of 
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that sort. These things were generally done@e 

Q As a matter of fact, he was recalled during that time on two 
or three occasions, but in any case, if you send such @ man to London 
at that time, it does not support your contention that you were sere 
fously interested in working out an arrangement with Oreat Priteine 

^ e certainly dide 

Again, either way you put it, it destroys your contention 
that you wished, at almost any cost, to make an adjvuetment with Rngland. 
^ curing the last fortnight we still did, I mean during the 
last fortnight, up until the war broke out, we did in the last week very 
much. This was also done, not through Durksen, for instance, this was 
done then through Henderson. Por instance, Henderson then went te 
London, but Durksen played no role in these questions. 
d Q You made a vèry poor choice of Ambassador in a oritical site 
vation. Either way, you were muilty of derellotion, 

A when we sent Durkeen there, T remember we considered for a T 
time who to send. Then we came tc ourkeen as a quiet and routine am- 
bassador, who would look after matters as well ae he could. That Was 
because we had nobody elace That was more or lees the idea th 

d You were. speaking a moment ago of your efforts in the last 
week, and I think I remember readin; in your previous testimony thet 

eo had in mind that England needed to return == Hitler had tn mind, 
and vou too «= only one or two colonies for raw material purposes. 

A We would have liked to have had that. 

What did Chamberlain offer in 1938 in the adjustment of the 
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colonial question? Chamberlain offered an adjustment of the colonial 
question in 1935. 

A In what year do you mean? 19301 

Q 19385. You had returned from Londons 

A Well, the only thing 7 de remember was whet was once discussed, 
that the Eneliah id not vent to give any colonies backe It was the 
idea of some combine of raw materials or something like that. Somes- 
where in Africa, in some way a combine of excess ra~ materials, more or 
leas on the economic field, but there was no colonies offered, so far 
as LU 

Q you don't remember then, that when Durksen came from Japan, 
on his way te London to take your post, that he was received by you 
and Hitler anê reference was made to this offer of Chamberlain's and 

d mitler sald that hè would not answer it and that Durkson sald that this 

was startling to him, since it seemec very rude not even to answer such 


a request. 


a ^ That te not right. In the first piace, Hitler weuld never 


say that. Fe just wouldn't answer a thinge We would never sey thate 
Secondly, it can't be right because T am pretty clear in my recellece- 
tien, there was never a colony offered, never, never, 

Q Never? 

à "vo, never. Then *t woul4 have to be without my know led ze 
when T was not Poreisn Vinister yet, ^u’ when IT was Yoretmm Yinister, 
surely not. When Henderson came, or durine the visit of the "ritish 


statesmen, they offered in the old Oerman colentes, some collateral 
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access to the raw materials or something of that sort, but nething 
political or nothing teritorial, of that T am mre. That cannet be 
right. I would remember that because it would be so important. 

Q Fr. von Ribbentrop, T donit — that T shell see you again. 
T am here today. T remember seeing youl before in Berlin. YF don’t 
want to take edvantarse of my position, but I do feel that, in view 
of the seriousness of this situation, I do not have the feeling that 
you are being frank in your relation of these events. 


^ What de you have reference to? 


Q I have already pointed out te you the pointe as we have zone 
alonge I recommend to you that you think it over and if you would like 
te discuss these meters with me acain, in a less defensive spirit, shall 
ve say — 

A T will answer you. 

q — J em endeavoring to be as courteous af possible — it can 
possibly be arranred with Col. Prundace's approval; but this record 
tis afternoon, Terr von Ribbentrop, doesn't do you credit. You think 
it over. 

' "hat guest !on would you like answered frankly? I micht tell 
yous “hat question, for instance’ About the colonies, you meant 

No: did you answer me frankly at the beginning of the Comin- 
tern pact? Do you feel that you did? 
4 J mean didn't I tell you it waas a pact which was M 


eltanschauunrcr? Wo doubt that pleyved a creat roles 
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i yos; you can underscore that word. It was based on that 
"“eltanschauuny. 
^ ' tolä you ne doubt it hed a political meaning and it wee the 
beginning ef a change of Cerman policy, no doubt. As a matter of fact, 


Li it was a continuance cf the change of policy which was really there on 


[1 the Sra of January, 1933 against "ussia, and later on against China’ tooe 


There tg no doubt about that., I quite agree with thate 


That will be all. 
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